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CANDIDATES FOR CLASS OF ’68 OFFICERS 
ELECTIONS 
TOMORROW IN. 
LITTLE THEATRE 


President 


David Forbes: 


David Forbes 


Iam running for President of 
the Freshman Class for two ma- 
jor reasons. First, I want to 
represent and work for the 
growth of my, class as one of 
the major contributors to Brome 
Tech’s heritage. Also, during 
next year’s Orientation I would 
try to have a member of the 
senior class representing his 
curriculum to his student ad- 
visees. Secondly, as President 
of my class I would capture the 
vote of the Freshmen in student 
council. As a member of this 
body I would support repeal 
of the dress code and try to in- 
troduce new answers for such 
problems as the outside cafeter- 
ia doors, reserved seats at the 
basketball games, club partici- 
pation, and other problems in 
student life. 


I can only do this with the 
help of my fellow clasmates. I 
do not know all the answers and 
I don’t intend to pretend to. 
That’s where the student body 
must come in. 
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Joyce Zimmer: Secretary 


Joyce Zimmer 


Being an officer of the Class 
of 68 would give me the best 
opportunity to, not only be a- 
ware of the function of the 
class and school, but also to par- 
ticipate to my fullest ability in 
the preparation of these activi- 
ties. 


I hope that those students 
who vote for me do so because 
of my previous experience as 
secretary of various commun- 
ity organizations and because of 
my willingness to represent the 
student body of the Class of 
68. 
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Editor 

TECH TALK 

Broome Technical Community College 
Binghamton, New York 

Dear Sir: 

I understand from Miss Lynnette J. Marean that the Freshman 
Class will elect its officers in January, and I write to emphasize 
the importance of full participation in such student elections. 

Campus elections can be an extremely useful exercise in dem- 
ocratic selection of leaders prior to the assumption of full citizen- 
ship responsibilities upon reaching the voting age of 21. All too 
often these elections are marked by a lack of participation on the 
part of many students, and I believe this to be very regrettable. 

I strongly urge that every eligible Freshman voter cast his 
ballot for the candidates of his choice and that each work actively 
in advance to make sure that all members of the Freshman Class 


' join in this election as well. 


Sincerely yours, 
Howard W. Robinson 
Member of Congress 


Vice President 


Daryl Hendery: 


Daryl Hendery 


Why vote for me? 

Certainly it is crucial that 
one has the interest and above 
all the ability to da a competent 
job. These qualities enable a re- 
sponsible officer to make sound 
and practical judgments on 
class affairs. 


Why I’m TURE for Vice 
President. 

I feel that the office of Vice 
President is the best way in 
which I can put my abilities 
and qualifications to work for 
the class. In this office I can 
support the president as well as 
speak out when I feel that the 
president is not acting in the 
best interest of the class. - 


Dottie Marek: Treasurer 


Dottie Marek 


I am running, because as a 
student I feel it is one way in 
which I can work for my class 
and also be a part of my class. 


Why should students vote for 
me? Students should vote for 
me because I have experience in 
accounting and also I feel I can 
carry out the responsibilities of 
the office. 


Carla Aiken: Vice President 
Carla Aiken 


I am running for Vice-Presi-_ 


dent because I feel that our 
class has a great deal of po- 
tential. I know that with a little 
effort we can do much to bene- 
fit not only our class, but those 
that follow us. 


Iwant you to vote|for me be- 
cause: 


(1). I feel that I have ideas 
which could, with a little work 
on everyone’s part, improve the 
manner in which our class is 


run; and (2.) because I know 
- I eould do the job better than 
my opponent. 


Patricia Farrell: Treasurer 


Patricia Farrell 


1965 - 66 Broome Student Poli- 
tical Club 


1966- V. Chairman State Cam- 
paign for the student faction of 
above club. 


This year secretary of the 
same. 


From my association with po- 
litical clubs and elections, I 
feel that I have the experience 


to do the job well. 
\ 


President 


Francis Battisti: 
Francis Battisti 


I’m running because I want 
to start a rejuvenation of the 
position of the class in our col- 
lege. Only with unity will we 
create great power in our class. 


It takes experience for the of- 
fice of President but what has 
been done in the past makes no 
progress for the future. We 


.must plan and strive for the 


future. I can lead the plan for 
the class and would like the op- 
portunity to work for it. 


Secretary 


Andrea Piza: 


Andrea Piza 


I am running for the office of 
secretary of the Freshman 
Class, because I am interested 
in working with our Freshman 
Class as an active officer and in 
helping to develop a class that 
is active and effective in affairs 
arising in ouh Freshman Class 
of 1968. 


I hope the Freshman Class 
will vote for me because I feel 
I am qualified for the position 
of secretary. I feel I have the 
responsibility, the willingness, 
and the interest to serve our 
class in the very best way I 
could. As an officer I will rep- 
resent the ideas and opinions of 
the class and see that their 
views are brought up for dis- 
cussion before the Executive 
Committee. 
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Elecetion for Freshman Class 
Officers will be held tomorrow, 
January 27 in the Little Theatre 
from 9 a.m, to 4 p.m. The proce- 
dure will be similar to the one 
used during Student Council 
Representatives Elections this 


~past fall. (Each voter must pre- 


sent his ID card, to the regis- 
trar.) , 
The election will be run by 
the Freshman Class Election 
Committee under the supervi- 
sion of the Student Court. The 
chairman of this committee is 
Lynnette Morean (BT ’68). 

The rally held on Tuesday, 
January 24 initiated the cam- 
paign. At the rally, speeches 
were given by each candidate, 
followed by a question-and-an-, 
swer period. 

The first official meeting of 
the newly elected officers with 
the Fresman Class Steering 
Committee will be held on Feb- 
ruary 1 at 4:30. 


The Dean 
And 
The Council 


At the Student Council meet- 
ing of January 19, 1967, Dean 
Chambers read the following 
memorandum to the Council. 
He said in later discussion that 
in effect this memorandum in- 
dicated that the Administra- 
tion of the college recognized 
Beth Decker as President of the 
Class of ’67 and Jeff Cicak as 
the Vice President. As pointed 
out in the memorandum, the 
decision was based on the read- 
ing of the Constitution for 
the Class of 1965. The Dean 
felt it was unfortunate the 
decision had to be made by the 
Administrative Council instead 
of the students. Since, however, 
the impasse created by the 
question of legality for the of- 
ficers was now effecting the 
morale of many segments of the 
campus the decision was need- 
ed. 

Many council members not 
satisfied with this decision 
pointed out that it was not 
their wish to be at an impasse 
with the Executive Committee 
of the Senior Class, and they 
had made repeated attempts 
for an equitable solution. They 
indicated that not only was it 
impossible to do this, but that 
the Executive Committee re- 
fused to meet them for such a 
discussion. The memorandum 
reads as follows: 

1. Students are encouraged 
to discuss all problems with 
the sound-off sessions in Stu- — 
dent Council. During one of — 
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Today there exists on,this campus a 
tragically ironic situation. Two students 
are being punished by strict social pro- 
bation for violating democratic principles 
during a popularity contest. At the same 
time the Senior Class Executive Commit- 
tee, also judged by some people (Student 


A 
~ 


Council and many class members) of the 
same violation, have been backed by the 


College because they had a constitution 
(otherwise not adhered to) that said they 
could do it. 4 

What if the two Students had had a 
constitution? \ 


TELL THEM 


Both the present and the future of ev- 
ery one of us is in jeopardy because of our 
government’s involvement in the Viet Nam 
war. We are jeopardized because our gov- 
ernment has placed her action outside the 
judgment of the world community; we are 
jeopardized because our government has 
sk Pg see the historical reality of now 
—l 4 


The time is past for us to hope that our 
government might realize the miscalcula- 
tion and ignorance that led to this war, 
its consistant escalation, and its frighten- 
ing consequences. The time is now for each 
and every individual to examine, pain- 
fully examine, just what we have done, 
what we are doing and then demand that 
our government see the consequences of 
our actions, to allow, and promulgate an 
immediate ¢hange in policy. 

Whether you go to bed at night with an 
absolute fear of communist insurrection 
tomorrow or whether you basely feel that 
communism is completely harmless—that 
examination must take place. You your- 
self have got to see what we are really do- 
ing and where it will lead. 

. Look at just some of what we are do- 
ing. 

Our government states we are fight- 

ing because of our obligation to the SEATO 
organization. South Viét Nam is not now 
and never has been a member of SEATO. 
The other two main signators are France 
and England; both refuse to aid our war 
efforts. 
: Our government states we are fight- 
ing because of a commitment by President 
Eisenhower to Diem in 1954. This is not 
true. Only a letter was exchanged at the 
time that suggested we would help out 
South Viet Nam with economic aid if 
Diem’s government would begin needed 
governmental and economic reforms. The 
progress of these reforms has ebbed and 
flowed with the change in dictators. 

Our government states that we are 
fighting to allow self-determination for 
the South Vietnamese. At the present rate 
of civilian deaths (not deemed important 
enough by either our or the Vietnamese 
governments to count) and economic de- 
struction taking place there will soon be 
little left to be determined. 

Our government states that it ‘has 
learned the “lesson of Munich” and we 
must fight now to prevent communist ag- 
gression throughout the rest of Asia. 
What our government forgets is the Span- 
ish Civil War that found nations selfishly 
murdering | and maiming thousands of 
Spaniards In a grotesque warm-up for the 
World War. What our government forgets 
is the flouting of world opinion of Japan 
by invading China that gave Hitler the 
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NEGA TALK 
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courage to follow suite in Europe. “Mun- 
ich”, an effect of this a more primary 
cause of the World War that followed, is 
an empty cry for a country that now re- 
fuses to stop flouting the opinion of her 
allies and the U. N. 


Our government states that we must 
fight the war to preserve our security 
in Asia. What our government forgets is 
that this war was started by Asians will- 
ing to die to rid Asia of a white people’s 
hegemony. By persuing this war we are 
merely indicating to the rest of Asia that 
China is not so wrong in her judgment of 
the war mongering, white, America. We 
are destroying our Asian security. 

Look at just some of the possible con- 
sequences of the war: 


We as American’s will soon have the 
price of millions of Asian and American 
Soe to pay for. We will have our Nurem- 

rg. 

We as American’s will soon lose the 
respect (that we may still have) of the 
people of Asia, then Latin America, and 
Africa, and then even of Europe and Rus- 
sia. The decline of the moral prestige of 
America and Democracy can only result 
in the subsequent assent of that of Rus- 
sia and communism. 

We as American’s will suffer our own 
internal revolution as our poor and desper- 
ate see that their needs are being ignored 
to allow our government to murder, at a 
cost of $1.7 billion a month, the other poor 
and desperate people of the world. 

We as Americans may suffer another 
of the ‘‘white terrors” that smothered our 
country during the McCarthy witch hunt, 
as a result of the emotional demand this 
war is placing on her citizens. And if this 
does not happen, a more despicable result 
many take place, one that may be far less 
easy to erase. Communism may become 
absolutely respectable not only abroad but 
at home. Either of these reactions can not 
be tolerated. 

It is said that this Congress will be a 
conservative one. It is expected to give 
President Johnson all the money he wants 
to continue the war. We cannot let that 
happen. We must demand our government 
listen to U Thant and not General West- 
moreland; Ambassador Kennon and not 
Ambassador Lodge; Senator Morse and not 
Senator Tower; the reality of hard and 
pertinent thought and not the comfort and 
bliss of cliches. . ; 

We must individually take on this 
task if we are to end our jeopardy. Our 
Congressman Robinson must know how 
we feel, our Senators Javits and Kennedy 
must know how we feel, and our President 
must know how we feel. 

Tell them. 


When You Write 


Your letters to the editor are 
encouraged. If you would type 
them, using double spacing, we 
can be more sure that the prin- 
ted letter will represent what 
you wrote to us. Please keep 
them under 500 words. Only 
signed letters (we will withhold 
your name if requested) may be 
printed. 


Dan Starr 


Poem 


In our possession in T-10 is 
a poen entitled “What Am I 
Doing Here.” We would be hap 
py to print it if we only knew 
the name of the author. Once 
that name is known. it does not 
have to appear on the poem. 
We just want to be sure of 
its origin before publication. 
“4 vie a ] 


Kirk Jones 
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being answered. 


ED, NOTE: The following is 
a note received on a Christmas 
card from Suzanne Flight’s 
family in New Zealand. We 
hope the spirit of the message 
is not dampened for you by 
our poor sense of chronology. 


May we wish the Faculty 
and Students of “Broome” 


ay | 


~ YY | 


Peace and Goodwill to Broome 


thanks for the hospitality and. 


friendliness extended to our — 
daughter Suzanne during her — 


short term with you; also, our 
home 
would love to share with any 
Student or Tutor who ever 
visits “Down Under.” 

ail Sincerely yours, 

-- Plight family 

’ Port Ghope 
New Zealand 


Decker 
Criticizes Editor 


Peace and Goodwill in the 
years to come—our sincere 

Beth | 
Dear Sir: 


In your editorial, IT HAP- 
PENED HERE, first you ac- 
cused the Senior Class Execu- 
tive Committee, two faculty 
members, and then the Dean 
of Students, of being “duped 
into believing” that the ac- 
tions taken by the Executive 
Committee were just and dem- 
ocratic. I take exception to the 
forementioned quote,,and I am 
quite amazed to see how clear- 
ly you reported your own opin- 
ion in print to the entire 
school. But, you should have 
checked out the validity of 
what you had considered to be 
this opinion in print. 


First of all, you  errored 
when you stated that I nomi- 
nated Jeff Cicak to serve as 
Vice-President. It can be prov- 
en through the use of the min- 
utes of that meeting kept in 
the trust of the secretary of 
the Senior Class, that this had 
“never occurred. 


Then— 


Then you erred once again 
when you copied my statement 
at the Student Council meeting 
called by Dean Chambers, and 
it turned out that your copy 
was different from the copy in- 
scribed in the minutes of the 
Student Council meeting, and 
then mimeographed by the sec- 
retary and distributed. Obvi- 
ously some minor intrepreta- 
tion problem must have existed 
at that time. 


Faculty Ratings 


To the Editor: 

I would like to express my 
opinions concerning a question- 
naire that has been required 
by the administration to be 
circulated to the students for 
comment. The directive is call- 
ed “A Survey of Student Opin- 
ion.” 


I have very few comments 
to make on the ability and 
competence of the professors 
other than the fact that I sin- 
cerely respect their obvious 
educational level and their pro- 
fessional status. It is apparent 
that the originators of this 
questionnaire have no profes- 
sional ethics or standards and 
that there is, sadly enough, 
very little backing of the 
teaching staff by the admini- 
stration. 


To be quite frank, this is the 
most disgusting thing that I 
have ever encountered, especi- 
ally considering its source. 
My first thought upon reading 
this paper over was that it 
did not warrant the dignity of 
Or -furth : 
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Then, the Senior Class Exec- 
utive Committee was supposed- 
ly reprimanded by Student 
Council, although no letter was 
forewarded to either myself, 
Mr. Cicak, any other class of- 
ficer, nor to the other faculty 
member involved, or shall I 
say mentioned, in your editor- 
ial. This action or reprimand, 
did also occur after the facul- 
ty advisor to the Student 
Council had left to attend his 
night school class. 


The Class Constitutions, both 
containing a provision for con- 
tinuity of effect, state the 
same procedure for selecting 
both President and Vice-Presi- 


dent, when the first set of of- 


ficers are unable to serve. That 
procedure was followed by the 
current Executive, Committee 
of the Class of 1967. 
Yes, dear editor, it indeed 
happened here. ; : 
Sincerely yours, , ? 
Beth Decker 


President, Class of 1967 (sic) 


ED. NOTEi: Sorry for the 
mistake. You did not nominate 
Jeff, you seconded his nom- 
ination, Also, since you are re- 
ferring to an editorial, we are 
happy that our opinion is clear. 


May we also state that we — 


feel our quoting your state- 
ment is more accurate than the 
paraphrasing done in the Stu- 
dent Council minutes. Indeed, 
if you felt_yourself misquoted, 
why didn’t you print it here 
for the whole class to read? 


Questioned 


thought I became convinced 
that the type of mind that 
could originate such an insult 
could not possibly understand 
the subtleties of failing to re- 
ply. 


The thing that amazes me 
is the fact that this school 
has been able to retain so 
many highly competent pro- 
fessors 
effrontery. The students of 
Broome Tech have long been 
fighting the comments of Front 


St. High and 13th Grade. The 


originators of this question- 
naire have made it vividly 
clear why this attitude pre-— 
vails. 


Perhaps I am sadly disillu- 
sioned, but I believe the edu- 
cation has taken a serious re- 
gressive step when the student 


is called upon to pass judg- 
ment on his instructor who has 
at least a Masters degree and — 


often several Doctorate 


de- 
grees. It is small wonder that 


es 


in New Zealand we 


in the face of such — 
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~eustom of the school. 


Travel In Europe 


Editor 
Student Newspaper 


Broome Technical Community 


College 
Binghamton, New York 


Dear Sir: 

I am surveying the campus- 
es of the State University of 
New York to find out how 
much response there would be 
to a charter flight to Europe 
this summer. 

The flight would leave in 
mid-June and return around 
mid-August allowing about 
nine weeks travel in Europe. 
Estimated cost of the flight 
would be about $250.00, de- 
pending upon the number of 
infant and child fares. The 
flight would land in London 
and return from Brussels. Par- 
ticipation is limited to faculty 
and students of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, their 
spouses and dependent children 
or parents. No exceptions may 
be made. 


This flight is tentative de- 
pending upon the amount of 
response. Letters indicating 
you would book passage if 
such a flight were made avail- 
able will be considered as res- 
ervations on a first come, first 
served basis. 


Would you please make this 
information available to your 
faculty and students as soon 
as possible and request that 
all individuals planning to 
take such a flight respond to 
this letter immediately. Any 
individuals who will be bring- 
ing their families should in- 
dicate the number and ages of 
their dependents. 


Sincerly yours, 
David C. Sundberg 
Assistant Dean of Students 


Faculty-Student Flights 

c/o Dean of Students Office 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, New York 11790 
Attention: Mr. Sundberg 


Dress Code Draws 
More Fire 


Dear Editor: 

I think that my classmates 
will be interested to read the 
history of my experiences re- 
lating to dress regulations. 

While a high school sopho- 
more, I wore a sport coat to 
class one Friday, as was the 
A lan- 
guage teacher ordered me to 
remove it because he did not 
like its color! I was a little 
punk back in those days, and 
promptly refused the teachers 
demand. Holy blasphemy! Fire 
and brimstone filled the room 
that day and I was threatened 
with perdition until my father 
interceded with the teacher and 
principal on my behalf. As ex- 
aggerated as it may seem, this 
is a true incident and one 
which has left me with very 
little use for anyone who at- 
tempts to dictate the dress re- 
quirements of others. 


I was a student for a year 
and two months at a small lib- 
eral arts college in Ohio be- 
fore leaving for medical rea- 
sons. There was no dress code 
imposed upon the students and 
I do not recall that I ever saw 
the need for one. As long as a 
student is dressed within the 
realm of decency, it is absurd 
to require one mode of attire 
and forbid all others. 


It is evident that it takes a 
mature student to be success- 
ful at Broome Tech, academi- 
cally. I’m willing to gamble 
on the maturity of us in other 
ways. I think we’re old enough 
to know how to dress ourselves. 
How about it, administra- 
tion? Revoke the dress code 
and I’ll pay you ten to one for 
any slob you find on campus! 


John F. MacCulloch 
LA-68 


Applications For 
Draft Deferment Test 
Now Available 


Applications for the March 
11 and 31 and April 8, 1967 
administrations of the College 
Qualification Test are now a- 
vailable at Selective Service 
System local boards through- 
out the country. 


Eligible students who intend 
to take this test should apply 
at once to the nearest Selec- 
tive Service local board for an 
Application Card and a Bulle- 
tin of Information for the test. 

Following instructions in the 
Bulletin, the student should 
fill out his application and mail 
it immediately in the envelope 
provided to SELECTIVE SER- 
VICE EXAMINING SEC- 
TION, Educational Testing 
A tohina P.O. Box 988, Prince- 

on, New Jersey 08540. To en- 
dure processing, applications 
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must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, February 10, 
1967. 


According to Educational 
Testing Service, which pre- 
pares and administers the Col- 
lege Qualification Test for the 
Selective Service System, it 
will be greatly to the student’s 
advantage to file his applica- 
tion at once. By registering 
early, he stands the best 
chance of being assigned to 
the test center he has chosen. 
Because of the possibility that 
he may be assigned to any of 
the testing dates, it is very 
important that he list a center 
and center number for every 
date on which he will be avail- 
able. Scores on the test will 
be sent directly to the regis- 
wante joel, board: 
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By Karen Sunderland 


On September fifth, I was engaged in tak- 
ing a survey of love at the Coachman’s Pub, 
more popularly called the Barn, in Cobbleskill, 
New York. The college at Cobbleskill is a two- 
year school composed of students much like 
those at our college. The Barn is their “hang- 
out.” I suppose the reader’s first question would 
be, “What could lead Karen Sunderland to take 
a survey of love at the Barn in Cobbleskill?” 

On September fourth and fifth the Re- 
gional Honor Society Workshop met at State 
College in Cobbleskill. For the most part, the 
workshop was carried on in discussion groups. 
I was volunteered as recorder for my group 
and was given a long, thick, yellow pad on 
which to note ideas suggested during the 
group session. 

At 9:30 p.m. Friday evening, after our 
discussion groups broke up we all headed for 
the Barn. I entered this rustic “joint” dressed 
for dinner and carrying that long, thick yellow 
pad in one hand and a pen in the other. 


“Are you taking a survey?”, asked one of 
the fellows. 

I answered “yes,” and proceeded to ask 
him questions and to record his answers. Upon 
asking him what his idea of love was I found 
that I not only received his answer but the 
answers of other curious standers-by. Some 
even wanted to write their ideas on my pad. So 
I let them. After getting a number of inter- 
esting definitions on love, I decided to go on 
and get as many as I could. 

I found that many students not only were 
willing but actually wanted to write down their 
ideas on love. I got a few laughs but no ridi- 
cule. In fact, in response to my rather unusual 
activity, I received several compliments on my 
intelligence and fortitude. 


Most of the answers were spontaneous. As 
I got into the survey I found that each person 
wanted me to read his answer. How proud they 
looked when I commented on how nice I 
thought their answer was. Could it be because 
it was “their” ideas or is love such an integral 
part of everyone that commenting on the indi- 
vidual’s expression of love is almost like com- 
menting on the individual himself? 

I thought that girls would tend to be more 
emotional and guys would tend to be more 
philosophical in their outlook on love. I did 
find that the most philosophical answers came 
from guys though certainly some guys were 
not philosophical at all. Just what did these 
students say? Well, Let’s see! 

“Love is a state of mind. One-sided love 
is a pseudo-limbo where one member is made 
to be hurt and the other to be the puppet 
master.” 

“True love is a feeling that comes with a 
softness that is terrifying. Your love has no 
bounds, it is a gift open to few. True love is 
the gift of a sacrifice, such as Jesus’s love for 
mankind. There is no truer love than a love 
that puts the loved-one ahead of all else.” 

This is one fellow’s view on love. Let’s 
look at another. By the way, both of these are 
honor students. 

“Love is having fun with someone else 
of opposite sex. Love is getting laid and 
having fun doing it. Love is happiness with 


family and the kids. Love is having satisfac. 
tion with the opposite sex and enjoying it. 


Love is also getting along with other people 


and something that should be enjoyed by every- 
one. Love is the spice of life.” 


This friendly young man, seemingly an 
exhibitionist, grabbed 
vigor and hugged me a number of times. He 
was engaged in a beer drinking race, the re- 
sults upon him being rather evident. 


One gir] answered this way, 
abstract. Nobody knows what love is.” 


While another had this to say, “Love is a 
smile, a glance, a tear, a hand to hold, arms 
to hold me close, a tiny kiss, an understanding 
look, a card, a phone call, a poem, Tommy!” 

This girl had a rather sad expression on 
her face and at one time during the evening 
was crying. Her tears ceased when a fellow 
very warmly embraced her. 

A student who had been in the service 
had this view on love, “When a person says 
“I love you,” what they really mean is “I de- 
sire you.” 

These are the words of a girl whom I shall 
describe as being the “beatnick” type, “Leve 
is between two individuals, mutual respect and 
certainty which becomes more than just being 
together. Love is something aesthetic which 
no person can motivate except himself. Love 
can be physical, mutual, educational, and re- 
spectful. Love is not there unless you can 
love yourself. Love thyself and you will love 
others. People love because we are in a roman- 
tic society. Love is real, it’s vivid, it’s plausible, 
and its there. Go and find it.” 

Her hair was short, oily, and combed 
straight back, but instead of falling against 
her neck it protruded somewhat from the back 
of her head. She insisted that I read hers aloud 
so that all of her friends could hear it. 

What did the quiet, intellectual “beatnik” 
boy and his girlfriend think about love? 

“Love is an ego-integrated motive which 
results from a preconceived idea in what you 
want to see in a person. This preconceived 
idea is a result of various environmental fac- 
tors resulting from the upbringing of a per- 
son. You love because it blesses your ego, or 
agrees with the preconceived ideas (either con- 
cious or subconcious) which you have formed,” 
said the boy. 

“Love is a simple word of a complex feel- 
ing. It is to be cherished, not understood,” 
said the girl. : 

The next fellow’s statement may be unin- 
tellectual sounding but it certainly carries its 
share of meaning. 

“Love is a bet on the wheel and it takes 
more than a greased wheel.” I would like to 
offer my idea of love, “Love is a complete sub- 
mission, body and soul.” 

This one I saved for the end because of 
its unique description of the “feeling” of love. 

“Love is like mashed potatoes; all warm 
and mushy.” 

Ed Note: SCOPE provides an opportunity 
for all Tech students to present poems; short 
stories; essays; movies, books or T.V. reviews to 
the College. Interested students should contact 
Tech Talk for discussion on the availability of 
their work for SCOPE. 


Tone Masters 
NeedMembers 


The reorganization of the 
Tech Tone Masters, under Mr. 
Charles M. Greene, is taking 
place this quarter. The repe- 
toire of the group will include 
Broadway Musicals, Ballads, 
Popular and Folk Music. Past 
experience is not a prerequeset 
to joining the ensemble. One- 
hundred men _ are _ needed. 
QUANTITY WILL PRODUCE 
QUALITY! All interested per- 
sons please come to Titchner 
103, Monday at 4:30. If infor- 


fee 


Schedule Change 


March 138, a Monday—and 
not Friday March 10 as incor- 
rectly listed in the Student 
Handbook—is the final day for 
classes in the current winter 
' term. 


Examinations will follow im- 
mediately for three days, 
March 14-16, 


The reason for the term end- 
ing on Monday is that classes 
began on Tuesday, January 3. 
So the Monday windup makes i 
the length of the term 10 full H) 
weeks, 


end of classes is correctly 
ed in the calendar in the 


“Love is an 
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An Examination of Current Affairs | 
By Mr. Robert Liddy 


Perhaps at no other time in the history of 
this nation—at least in times of prosperity— 
have Americans felt the uneasiness about their 
society and its directions as now seem to 
trouble the sleep of many of us. There is, I 
suggest, a feeling abroad in this noisy, boom- 
ing land that somewhere, somehow, something 
is not right, that there is a dead cat under the 
ballroom floor somewhere, and just where it is 
and how it got there is a mystery. 


The immediate source of this vague uneasi- 
ness is not hard to find: it is the means of 
mass communication in this country which 
daily pour forth a flood of information most 
of which runs from the somber to the sickening. 
Civil unrest seems to have become a perma- 
nent feature of our society. War takes a steady 
80 to 150 American lives each week in Viet 
Nam. Pollution is clobbering the Great Lakes 
and is turning the Hudson River into a sewer. 
Inflation is destroying the dollar. The stock 
market dives. Our balance of payments is 
shot. DeGaulle comports himself as if he were 
unaware that several hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans are dead that the Fifth Republic might 
exist. Our oldest and most faithful ally, the 
British, have such open and painful difficul- 
ties that it is, at times, embarrassing to read 
news under a London dateline. The UN is in 
deep trouble. UFO’s fill the air. We are slaugh- 
tering ourselves on the highways. Air pollu- 
tion threatens us with mass suffocation. And 
Broome Technical Community College has traf- 
fie problems, 


Something is rotten in the United States 
of America, goes the thought, and the news 
coverage is only an imperfect reflection of a 
deeper weakness. 


One other indication of the mess we seem 
to have built for ourselves is the language we 
speak. In recent years our slang, an open 
barometer of national feeling, has become 
filed with expressions of anger, resignation 
and regret. Sorry about that. Blow your cool. 
In the hurt locker. I’ve had it. That’s how it 
goes. The slang of escape, away from the 
realities of news headlines, is even more rich 
and immediate. Make the scene, man, and you 
describe the scene. 


And where did it all come from, the rush 
of difficulties and the uneasiness that goes 
with it? Has the political, social and economic 
hope of this country, so firmly believed in by 
former generations, suddenly gone sour? 


The question is legitimate. The answer, I 
think, is negative. We have problems, real 
ones, of the kind you don’t ignore if you have 
any sense of responsibility to this slightly 
funny, slightly glorious, slightly tragic Repub- 
lic. But there are explanations and there are 
solutions and the basic explanation is the 
accelerating speed _of history in the last two 
decades—an acceleration which has caught this 
nation, intellectually, moving at a far slower 
speed. We have never been a nation to build 
permanently impenetrable walls between our- 
selves and an evolving reality. Indeed we are 
a nation that was born on the dead run and 
we have probably affected more fundamental 
economic and social changes than any other 
society of comparable size in history. But what 
we have faced since the end of World War II 
has made the pace of our former development 
seem like the progress of a man with broken 
legs. We have added nearly 60 millions to our 
population; that is more than the current pop- 
ulation of France. And this alone has handed 
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us innumerable problems from education to 
employment to housing to the very real prob- 
lem of finding a measure of privacy in a 
world where you can literally be surrounded 
by your fellow man from sun to sun. 


The list of revolutionary changes in Amer- 
ican life since the end of World War II stag- 
gers the imagination, Television has _ revolu- 
tionized communication; jet aircraft has done 
the same for transportation; the computer has 
brought fundamental changes in everything 
from banking to kindergarten teaching; the 
civil rights movement has presented us with 
a social revolution, a century in the making, 
and all the more difficult for its long postpone- 
ment; the bomb has revolutionized warfare; 
the pill, sexual morality; automation, labor 
practices; and the Kennedys, politics. The 
thought is flip, but among the Sacred Cows 
someone is stampeding the herd, and some 
articles of faith have been trampled. 


Perhaps to top it all, for the first time in 
the history of the world, we are on the brink 
of sending a human being off the surface of 
the planet. I doubt if the mass psychological 


effects of this event have been fully digested . 


and when they are analyzed, not all of them 
will be found to the immediate benefit of 
mankind. 


Another revolutionary development is lit- 
erally in the opposite direction—the explora- 
tion of the bottom of the seas—an exploration 
which in the short run will be of more real 
significance than our space operations. 


So we stand in the dead center of one of 


those great periods of revolutionary change ~ 


which suddenly and without great fanfare ra- 
pidly remake the character of a civilization and 
there is good evidence that the people of this 
country, intellectually, have not come to terms 
with it. We are leaders of a revolution that 
we don’t quite fully understand. And that is 
embarrassing and troubling. 


The causes of this intellectual lead-time, 
the gap between the fact of change and the 
full scale comprehension of it are, for America, 
not hard to discover. First of all, there is the 
simple speed with which this revolutionary 
change is developing. It is on us and advanc- 
ing so rapidly that any people anywhere 
would have difficulty keeping intellectual pace 
with it. And perhaps this is particularly true 
in the United States where the average man 
comes home from work tired to the point 
where the heaviest intellectual fare he wishes 
to take on is the blissful irrelevance of the pic- 
ture box. 

There is another, particularly American, 
origin of our slowness to understand what is 
taking place around us and the direction we 
are leading the world without fully under- 
standing it ourselves. And that is the relative 
newness with which Americans have accepted 
any serious responsibilities in international life. 

For the vast majority of our short his- 
tory, we have wrapped ourselves in diplomatic 
and political isolation. In the beginning there 
was good reason for it. We were small, geo- 
graphically isolated, and we had other busi- 
ness—to explore and subdue a continent. But 
we persisted in our isolation far beyond the 
point where our economic strength alone should 
have dictated a prudent participation in the 
affairs of the world. We tried a touch of im- 
perialism in 1898, got burned and very largely 
backed off. We galloped to the rescue, cavalry 
style, of old Europe in 1917 and were bitterly 


Tuesday, January 


disappointed by the Versailles peace and re- 
turned to isolation. Only with the Second 
World War and its aftermath does this coun- 
try commit itself to a continuing place in 
international polities. 


And the international world we finally joined, 


first with the United Nations, then with Nato 
and a flood of mutual security treaties was 
not one of our making. It was.a world in 
which we had exercised almost negligible in- 
fluence save for our belated participation in 
both world wars. We had remained out of most 
of the key and critical developments of this 
century until after the crises had turned into 
the convulsions of war. And perhaps that, to 
us, was the lesson of those wars: no matter 
how deep our desire to remain aloof from the 
web of international politics, we could not. We 
were too big, too much a part of the world 
to be able to dismiss with a damn the political 
and economic explosions of either Europe or 
Asia. Inevitably our world wide commerce and 
the less tangible, but perhaps more powerful, 
strands of blood attachment to the Old World 
drew us in. 


Given the circumstances, the incredible 
thing and the one that holds out hope for the 
future is the record we have written in the 
past two decades. It is a better record than 
one would have expected. We have made blun- 
ders. Solid ones with handles that any one 
ean grasp. But on hindsight these are sec- 
ondary to the fact that we have moved rapidly 
and in most cases effectively to meet the great 
problems. At minimum we have had the hon- 
esty to admit their existence. . 


In an unprecedented move, we helped re- 
build the economies not only of our war- 
damaged allies but our former enemies as well. 
Recognizing the threat of atomic war, as early 
as 1946 we offered to internationalize control 
of atomic weapons only to have that suggestion 
rejected by the Soviet Union, yet we still per- 
sist in the hope and the effort. We showed a 
combination of power and restraint at the time 
of the Berlin Blockade. We consistently sup- 
ported the United Nations as a means of 
talking out, rather than fighting out, disagree- 
ments among nations. When we have had to 
show strength, we have had the courage to 
show it, first in Korea and now in Viet Nam, 
applying our power in carefully measured 
quantities when we had the capacity to destroy 
on an untold scale. 


Domestically we have made beginnings in 


everything from water and air pollution to 
civil rights, to urban crowding, to the cost of 
medicine and education, to inflation and mone- 
tary policy and the problem of providing 
roughly equal economic opportunity to all geo- 
graphic sections of the country. Not all of 
these beginnings will turn out—indeed some 
of the proposed solutions may be worse than 
the problem—but the point is, we have begun. 

Our problem is similar to a man who is 
told that he must do a complicated piece of 
work that he has never done before: he is awk- 
ward, his stomach muscles tighten and he may 


sweat and bleed a little at the beginning. But 


with time, and if his nerves are good, comes 
skill and a sense of confidence. As a nation, 
right now, we are sweating and bleeding a 
little. 


Ed. Note: FORUM is a series of essays 
writen by Faculty and Administration mem- 
bers of the college, done for Tech Talk by our 
invitation. 
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Evening 


Talk: 
Viet Nam 


On Thursday, January 12, Nor- 
man Thomas spoke to a group 
-of 200 people assembled in the 
Tech gym on American Foreign 
Policy and the Viet Nam War. 


In his talk Mr. Thomas ar- 
gued that all the old arguments 
for war must now be replaced 
by “finding a position alterna- 
tive to war.” He stated that this 
is the “most important task of 
college students,” to find the 
law that will settle international 
wars, just as society has found 
laws to settle private wars in 
the past. 

Pursuing this line, Mr. Thom- 
as pointed out that our intent 
in disarmament is a step in the 
right direction but that disarma- 
ment is a “very slow process in- 
deed.” The importance of it 
however he clearly demonstra- 
ted by saying that a Kinder- 
garten teacher does not offer 
pistols to two young warriors 
to settle their fight. 


For disarmament to progress 
to a meaningful point we must 
build a strong world govern- 
ment that can and will solve na- 
tional disputes.. Mr. Thomas 
noted here that U Thant staying 
on at the UN is a bright spot 
along these lines. To him it is 
most important that the UN in- 
crease in strength. 


As Mr. Thomas closed in on 
the Viet Nam War, he said 
that most of the world is now 
engaged in a “revolution of ris- 
ing expectation.” This, along 
with the poverty throughout 
the world are situations that 
have to be dealt with whether 
we want to or not. If they are 
not dealt with rationally—but 
with “power politics” we may 
change the time of our fate 
“but not the ultimate fate” of 
world chaos. 


He claimed that we are try- 
ing to bring world peace 
through “Pax Americana” but 


that it is impossible. It is im- | 


possible because no nation can 
try for even “beneficent power” 
“without being corrupted.” 


Thus Mr. Thomas arrived at 
the Viet Nam War, stating it is 
a “Civil War” in which we have 
backed “a list of dictators.” He 
contends that North Viet Nam 
is now involved but “never as 
involved as us.’”’ Our bombing, 
he contends, has caused more, 
not less, involvement by them. 


The war will never end us- 
ing the means we are, he said. 
To end “one of the cruelest wars 
that’s ever been fought” he sug- 
gested first to “stop bombing 
‘quid pro quo” for no other reas- 
son than it is wrong. Secondly, 
we must recognize the Viet 
Cong, and should let the Viet- 
namese themselves decide the 
issue, hoping for. a neutralized 
South East Asia. 


He stated that we will never 
stop aggression by our present 
means and “we would not lose 
face” by working for peace and 
U. S. withdrawal. 


In conclusion, Mr. Thomas 
stated, “It is our own souls we’ve 
got to save” by withdrawing. 

_And to have any peace in the 
world we must withdraw and al- 
low an attempt at “some sort of 
law.” 
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REVIEW 


Norman Thomas during his discussion with Convocation Com- 
mittee member, Mike McGoff. 


Morning Convocation: 


by Jerry Mulholland 


Norman, Thomas, appearing 
here January 12th in morning 
and evening convocations, gave 
clear and exact reasons why he 
has become a singular hit with 
college students throughout the 
United States. With his quick 
wit, alert mind, and_ strong 
steady voice that belied his 82 
years and stooped figure, he 
gave his “Unanswered Question 
for Your Generation” along with 
some concrete answers, to the 
small crowd at the morning con- 
vocation, 


Socialism 


Mr. Thomas, a six-time can- 
didate for President of the U. 
S. on the Socialist party ticket, 
began his speech by declaring 
that there is individual satis- 
faction lacking in modern scien- 
tific developments due to the 
extensive lack of social justice 
and continuing absence of peace 
in the world. He went on to ex- 
plain that human relations are 
lacking the high advancement 
of science and while we concern 
ourselves with getting a man on 
the moon before 1970 three- 
fourths of the population of the 
world is living on the thin 
line between hunger and starva- 
tion. 


“To avoid the inevitability of 
total disaster by thermo- nu- 
clear war in a world that mod- 
ern technology has reduced to a 
single community the emphasis 
must be placed on humanity not 
individual nations”, Mr Thomas 
stated. He added that the White 
race is a minority in the world 
and must give up its imperial- 
istic ideas and concentrate on 
the problems of raising nations 
and our own problems of so- 
cial equality, more equitable in- 
come distribution, and enough 


food for everyone. 


The challenges that face the 
current generation of college 
students are more of an oppor- 
tunity and contain more danger 
than those that have faced any 
other generation in the history 
of man. If we are to survive as 
the human race, Mr. Thomas 
said, we must find solutions for 
the pressing social problems 
that face us without a perfect 
precedent to work with, only 
the examples of religion and 
politics at their best. 


In defense of Democratic So- 
cialism, Mr. Thomas reported 
that it is essential to the mod- 
ern tightly-knit society that all 
must work and contribute for 
the good of all, and while the 
government has been criticized 
for not being able to operate in 
business successfully those busi- 
nesses that have been taken 
over by the government, to pro- 
vide an essential service, were 
loosing money in the hands of 
private ownership. “Pure capi- 
talism,” he said, “has proven 
to be no more a workable eco- 
nomic philosophy than pure 
communism. 


The De 
And 


The Council © 


(Continued from Page 1) 
these beneficial discussions, ob- 
jections were raised about the 
elections conducted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Se- 
nior Class. : 

2. The legality of their ac- 
tion was debated by many seg- 
ments of the campus. This dis- 
cussion was in‘ complete ac- 
cord with the preamble of : the 
Constitution of Student Gov- 
ernment because “We, the stu- 
dents of Broome, Technical 
Community College, living in 
a democratic society and rec- 
ognizing the need for a stu- 
dent governing body in which 
a close relationship between 
the students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration is maintained.” 


8. This question of legality 
was referred to the Student 
Activities Board of Control at 
their meeting November 17, 
1966. The minutes of this 
meeting state: 

(a) the class did not realize 
that they had a constitution 
and. were also in error in that 
they did not investigate this. 


(b) the class constitution is 
in force each year unless revis- 
ed or a new one is formulated. 

(c) the constitution of 1964 
was revised by the Class of 
1965. a 

(d) This constitution states 
that the executive committee 
shall elect officers in case of 
resignation or dismissal. 


4. This matter was again re- 
viewed this week by the mem- 
bers of the Administrative 
Council, that is, the Dean of 
Students, the Dean of the Col- 
lege, and the President of the 
College. The constitution of 
the Student Government and 
the constitution of the Senior 
Class indicate that the Execu- 
tive Committee acted not only 
in good faith but in complete 
accordance with existing legi- 
slation. (read constitution of 
the Class of 1965). Article I 
etc.) 

5. The discussions and other 
exercises of the democratic 
process that have been exer- 
cised in connection with this 
matter are a local example of 
the cumbersome, time consum- 
ing and at times harrassing 
aspects of the democratic proc- 
ess. Experiences such as these 
prompted Winston Churchill, 
I think, to state that “democ- 
racy was a horrible form of 
government but far superior to 
whatever is second best.” 


6. There are many pressing 
issues before Student Council 
that can be handled better now 
that everyone has had this dif- 
ficult but profitable experience. 


Gerhart Speech Contest Next Tuesday 


On Tuesday, January 31 try- 
outs will be held for the Fifth 
Annual Gerhart Speech Con- 
test. They will take place from 
3:40 to 4:40 p.m. in T 202. Each 
contestant will deliver a 5-min- 
ute persuasive speech on any 
topic of his choice. Judges will 
be Mr. Troicke (El.), Mr. Truch- 
~on (PE), and Mr. Behrens (LA). 

Four finalists will be chosen. 


. Each will be assigned a coach 


from the Division of Liberal 
Arts and sciences — Mr. Harold 
Sunshine, Mr. Samuel Coleman, 
Mr. Gabriel Cappellucci and Mr. 
James Boyden will serve in this 


- 


capacity. 

The contest will be held Feb- 
ruary 22 at 10:25 a.m. in the 
Little Theatre. Each of the four 
finalists will deliver an eight- 
minute speech on the following 

topic: 

“Resolved: That the United 
States should adopt a system of 
compulsory national service for 
all physically and mentally able 
males.” 

Two speakers will support the 


resolution and two will oppose 


it. 
Each speaker, regardless of 
placement, will be awarded a 
; Ss ¥ 7 * ~ 
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cash prize, donated by Mr. Eu- 
gene Gerhart, a Binghamton at- 
torney, who is interested in 
promoting the development of 
skills in speech and debate. 
Prizes are as follows: 
$25—First Prize 
$15—Second Prize 
$ 5—Third Prize 
$ 5—Fourth Prize - 
In. addition, the First Prize 
winner will be awarded a per- 
manent trophy. 
Anyone interested in entering 
the contest should see Mr. Har- 
old Sunshine (T205) for fur- 
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“Going To Kansas a Bis ob 
ioreett Now 18 and 2 — he 


Wrestlers At Hascall 


Tech Wrestler, Joe Gulbrin, (in black shirt) while in competi- 
tion at Nassau Community College. So far Coach Puffer’s men 
are 1-6-1 on the year. The team is suffering under the handicap of 
having only eight men to fill nine weight classes. Because of this 
they lose five points every time out by not entering a man in the 
unlimited division. Next home meet is during Winter Weekend, 
February 10, at 4:30 p.m. when Onondaga comes to Tech. 


ALL TECH STUDENTS ! 


Theatre Excursion To 
New York Sat., Feb. 18 


Secretaries Try 
Out Basic Black 


A Future Secretaries Asso- 
ciation program demonstrating 


the use of accessories with a 
basic black dress, and tips on 


Coach Praises 
Balanced Attack 


“Going to Kansas City,” be- 
comes’ more prophetic each 
time it is played for the home 
crowd during the Hornets’ 
warmups. 


The team, now 18 and 2 af- 
ter beating Canton Tech and 
Alfred Tech over the weekend, 
is surely headed for a confer- 
ence championship, regional 
compitition, and then the coy- 
eted Nationals if they keep up 
their play, a la post alumnae 
game, 


The top scorer for the Hor- 
nets is Don Beary, who is aver- 
aging almost 20 points a 
game. Not only is Beary lead- 
ing this year’s team in points, 
but he is also on his way to 
being one of Tech’s highest 
scorers ever. 


Also averaging over 10 
points a game are Frank 
Streety, Tex Barnwell, and Jim 
Caverly. This, the balanced at- 
tack has caused Coach Baldwin 
to state, “I’ve always found 
that a team with balanced 
scoring will win more games 
than a team that depends on 
one player’s touch.” 


Coach Baldwin then pointed 
out that Wilt Chamberlain’s 
role change from top scorer 
to playmaker is making the 
76ers “practically invincible.” 


i grooming by guest speaker, Contributing also to the 

Mrs. Margaret Aylesworth, “Kansas City here I come” re- 

See a W Oo Broad W ays Plays was held Wednesday, Deecem- frain, felt by all the Hornets, 
ber 14, at 7 p.m. in the Stu- is their strong defense that 


Ibsen “The Wild Duck” 


Pinter “The Homecoming”’ 


At Reduced Prices 
$6.75 For Both Plays 


and Transportation 
Tickets Available From 
Mrs. Kolar in Language Lab. 
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Match Box 


ENGAGEMENTS 
Cheryl Ann Contento to Joseph Wayne Delmar MT’ 67 
Kathlen McFee to Charles L. Karpiak ET ’68 
Teresa Mary Pecha BT ’67 to Kenneth Richard Heath 
Sharon Ann Thayne SC ’68 to William Daniel Camay 
Ruth Mary Garrison to George William Scott ET ’67 


MARRIAGES 


Roberta Cummings SC ’67 to Gary Zurn CH ’66 
Lorraine Pratt to Paul A. Lennox MT ’67 


dent Lounge. 


Mrs. Aylesworth gave many 


ideas on accessories through 
the usage of colorful scarves, 
pins, earrings, and necklaces. 
Miss Susan Kirkland, a secre- 
tary and Drazen’s model, dem- 
onstrated how these accessor- 
ies coordinate the basic black 
dress. 

An informal question and 
answer period followed the 
meeting. This meeting was in- 
teresting and informative for 
FSA members who are pursu- 


ing a secretarial career. 


A three-part movie about State 
University of New York, 
which was filmed especially for 
TV, will be shown in the Lit- 
tle Theater as part of the 
Wednesday Noon Forum ser- 
ies on Feb. 1. 


The movie, is called “Brand 
New U” to emphasize the new- 


ness of State University and 


its many four-year and two- 
year colleges. e 

Each of the three parts was 
prepared to be a_ half-hour 
television program, and they 


were shown in the Binghamton 
area over WBJA-TV, Channel 
34, last fall. The three parts 
together run for about one 
hour and 15 minutes. 


The first two parts will be 
shown from 11:40 am. to 
12:30 pm., the usual hour for 
the Wednesday Noon Forum. 
The third part will be run at 
12:40, and if there are enough 
students or faculty interested 


the first part will be shown 


again. 


pay individual page seg- 


not only leads the region but 
is now 10th in the nation. 


Complimenting this offen- 
sive-defensive package is the 
strong work of all the Hor- 
nets under the boards on re- 
bounds. With almost’ every 
team they face having at least 
one man taller than any Tech 
man of the floor, this becomes 
no small item. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, just watch Sonny Sear- 
son (usually 4 to 6 inches 
shorter) work-out on “his man” 
under the boards. 


Next playing of “Kansas 
City” is Saturday night before 
the tough, old rival, Erie Tech 
game. Come hum a few bars © 
during the warmups and see 
if it all ain’t so. 


“Brand New U” To Be Shown 


ments are entitled “A Giant 
Named SUNY,” “To Build a 
Mountain” and “The Way to 
Far Out.” 


) 

Broome Tech is one of the 
28 two-year community colleg- 
es that are operated as part | 
of the State University of New 


York. The University also runs — 


four university centers, two 
medical centers, 10 four-year 
colleges, as well as eight spe- 
cialized colleges and six 
year aed and tecl 
cal colleges. 


Erie Tech Here Saturday Night — : 
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